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‘rited-States Prison Association 


THE objects of the United-States Prison Association are, — 
I. To sustain a Missionary to visit Prisons. 


II. To aid Discharged Prisoners. 


III. To keep up a monthly publication devoted to Prison Discipline. 
IV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our Jails. 


Maine. — Prof. T. C. Upaam, Brunswick. 
New Hampshire. — Rev. B. M. Ti101- 
son, Manchester. 


Vermont. — Hiram Har.tow, Warden of | 


State Prison, Winsor. 

Massachusetts. — Cuas. Spear, Boston, 
Editor ‘ Prisoners’ Friend.’ 

Rhode Island. — Rev. 
LAND, Providence. 

Connecticut. — Hon. 
Hartford. 

New York. — Amos Pitssury, Albany. 


Painie Ripiey, 


New Jersey. — Rev. Dr. Murray, Eliza- | 


bethtown. 

Pennsylvania. — Hon. Judge Keuty, 
Philadelphia. 

Delaware. — Hon. Atrrep P. Ropinson, 
Georgetown. 

Maryland. — Rev. G. T. Fuanpers, Bal- 
timore. 

Virginia. — Josep Jounson, Governor, 
Richmond. 

North Carolina. — Rev. 
Goldsboro’. 


Horg Bary, 


Francis Way- | 


South Carolina. -— Prof. Lizsxe. 
Georgia. — Rev. Jas. Parks, Lafayette. 
Florida, — Rev. Josava 8. Vann, Car- 
roliton. 
Alabama. — Hon. B. F. Porter. 
ee, — Rev. D. B. Cuayron. 
— Kev. THEopore Cuapp, 
New oy 
Texas. — Hon. Sam. Hovsron. 
Arkansas.— Evias N. Conway,Governor. 
Tennessee.—ANDREW JOHNSON Governor. 
Kentucky. — Rev. Mr. Haywarp. 
Ohio. — Hon. Satmon P. Case. 
Michigan. — Rev. ag Srepsins, Utica. 
Indiana. — Rev. W. Cuapuin, Deed’s 
Creek. 
Illinois. — Rey. J. P. Aveniun. 
Missouri. — Rev. T. Azsporr. 
Jowa. — Rev. U.S. MARBLE. 
Wisconsin. — Gen. Gains, Warden of 
State Prison, Waupun. 
California. — Rev. Mr. Upson. 
Washington, D.C. — Hon. Tonias Pur- 
RINGTON. 


Cuartes Spear, Secretary, 


Office of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ 6, Hayward Place, Boston. 


A REGULAR COURSE OF EXERCISES 


GYMNASTICS AND CALISTHENICS, 


GIVEN DAILY, At THE 


BOYLSTON GYMNASIUM, 


Cor. Boylston and Washington Streets. 


Professor P. STEWART, Jun., and Miss EMMA J. STEWART. 


These exercises are taught daily by Prof. Srewart, and his Assistant, Miss Emma 
J. Stewart, at his Gymnasium, corner of Boylston and Washington streets. 


STANDING COMMITTEE. 
Francis GArpNer, Francis 8. Wituiams, Tuomas Cusnine, Jun. 


Boston, Jan. 1867. 


P. STEWART, Jun., Prorrizror. 








THE PRISONERS’ FRIEND. 


IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN 

STATISTICS OF INTEMPERANCE IN NEw YORK 
THE MURDERS IN THE Massacuusetts STATE 
‘HEAPING Coals oF FIRE ON HIS HEAD’ 
TIME BETWEEN SENTENCE AND EXECUTION 
Mora INSANITY 

LETTERS FOR INFORMATION 

Preston 8. Brooks . 


A MAN UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH IN MASSACHUSETTS 








OBJECTS OF MY LABORS. 


Tue following objects are embraced in my labors. It will be 


seen that the field is large. My aims are not sectarian; and there- 


fore all are invited to aid in the work in which I am engaged: — 


I. To visit Prisons. 
II. To see that suitable Matrons are appointed where females 
are committed. 
III. To see that each prisoner is supplied with the Bible and 
other suitable books. 
IV. To impart religious instruction to prisoners. 
V. To visit the Courts. 
VI. To visit families who have friends or relatives in prison. 
VII. To provide counsel for prisoners who may be charged with 
crime, whether guilty or innocent. 
VIII. To encourage reformed prisoners, after their discharge 
from confinement, to procure employment. 
IX. To assist Young Men and Women, who fall into tempta- 
tion for the first time in our cities, to return to their homes. 
X. To procure suitable places for Vagrant Girls. 
XI. To deliver public Lectures on the Best Modes of Prevent- 
ing Crime. 
XII. To open a correspondence with the friends of Prison Dis- 
cipline, both in this country and in Europe. 
XIII. To keep up a Monthly Magazine devoted to the whole 
subject of Crime in all its various bearings. 
XIV. To see that suitable labor is introduced into our prisons, 


and that our jails especially should be made to sustain, at least, 
their own expenses. 
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IMPRISONMENT OF EMINENT MEN. 


LUIS DE CAMOENS. 


Luis pE CamMoeEns was born in Lisbon, 1524. He was the 
glory of Portugal. At one time he fell deeply in love with 
a lady of the palace, Dona Catharina de Attayda, whose 
charms he celebrates in his poems written after her death. 
He compares his exile to that of Ovid: — 


‘Thus fancy paints me, thus like him forlorn, 
Condemned the hapless exile’s fate to prove; 
In life-consuming pain thus doomed to mourn 
The loss of all I prized, — of her I love.’ 


Hayden gives us a translation of a sonnet in which Luis 
de Camoens commemorates her virtues : — 


‘ While, pressed with woes from which it cannot flee, 
My fancy sinks, and slumber seals my eyes, 
Her spirit hastens in my dreams to rise, 
Who was in life but as a dream to me. 
O’er the drear waste, so far no eye can see 
How far its sense-evading limit lies, 
I follow her quick step; but, ah! she flies, 
Our distance widening by Fate’s stern decree, 
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Imprisonment of Eminent Men. 


“Fly not from me, kind shadow!” I exclaim. 

She — with fixed eyes, that her soft thoughts reveal, 
And seemed to say, “‘ Forbear thy fond design” — 
Still flies. I call her; but her half-formed name 
Dies on my faltering tongue. I wake, and feel 

Not e’en one short delusion can be mine.’ 


The following lines were composed in prison : — 


‘ Woes, succeeding woes, 
Belied my earnest hope of sweet repose: 
In place of bays around my brows, to shed 
Their sacred honors o’er my destined head, 
Foul calumny proclaimed the fraudful tale, 
And left me mourning in a dreary jail.’ 


His crime was malversation. He wrote several playful 
pieces to the viceroy. He proved his innocence, but was 
afterwards detained by a hard creditor. 

He closed his days in a hospital; dying in 1579, at the 
age of fifty-five. ‘The very sheet in which he was shrouded 
was the gift of charity. His death-bed was watched 
by a prior, Joseph Indio, who wrote in a copy of the first 
edition of the ‘ Lusiad’ these words: ‘ How miserable a 
thing to see so great a genius so ill rewarded! I saw him 
die in a hospital at Lisbon, without possessing a shroud to 
cover his remains, after having borne arms victoriously in 
India, and baving sailed five thousand five hundred leagues ; 
a warning for those who weary themselves by studying 
night and day without profit, as the spider who spins his 
web to catch flies. * 





STATISTICS OF INTEMPERANCE IN NEw York. — Judge Ca- 
pron, at the Union Temperance Meeting held in the Tabernacle, 
on Thursday, the 11th instant, states, as the result of his own 
investigations, that, in New-York City, there are 15,000 dram- 
shops and 400,000 drunkards. At the very least calculation, each 
of these drink two gills of intoxicating liquors every day; being 


* Poets and Poetry of Europe. By Henry W. Longfellow. Philadelphia : 
Carey and Hart. 1845. pp. 739. Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Luis 
de Camoens. By John Adamson. London: 1820. 2 vols. 8vo. 
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equal to 800,000, or 806 barrels per day, — 300,000 barrels in a 
year. ‘This quantity would make a reservoir 900 feet long, 80 feet 
wide, and 52 feet deep, — equal to 3,744 cubic feet, — and could 
float four large ships in full sail. At $30 per barrel, it amounts 
to $9,000,000. 60,000 children never enter the school. During 
the last year, 60,000 arrests have been made, and 42,000 convic- 
tions. At the Court of Special Sessions, during the last year, 
6,000 cases were tried, of which there were 4,200 convictions. 
Not more than 94 of the subjects of these trials were sober when 
arrested ; not more than 194 who were habitually sober persons. 
Paupers cost the city $2,000,000 a year. The entire population 
of the city, over fifteen years of age, is hardly 400,000; and the 
judge's statements are, to say the least, very extraordinary. 


THE MURDERS IN THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE PRISON, 


In reply to your inquiries relative to the late tragic 
events in our Massachusetts State Prison, I have concluded 
to send you my views in the form of letters. This will 
enable me to meet in a more familiar way the many 
objections which are now presented, in every possible form, 
to my movement in this country. Before entering on so 
prolific a subject, permit me to say that the whole matter 
has suddenly changed hands. Instead of attacking certain 
opinions, | am now to act merely on the defensive, espe- 
cially on the subject of the death-penalty. For more than a 
quarter of a century, the opponents of this law have pre- 
sented their views to the public. Petitions have been 
annually presented to the Legislature. But this year, before 
any one of us had scarcely thought of moving in the matter, 
a motion is made in the Senate, praying for the abolition 
of a law allowing a year between sentence and execution. 
This effectually brings up the whole subject; for no one 


can touch a great moral question anywhere, without enter- 
VOL. Ix. 11 
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ing, in a great measure, upon the whole merits of the 
question. ‘Thus it has been proposed in England to abo- 
lish public executions, and move the gallows, as we have 
done, into the jail-yard. Now the whole subject is being 
freely discussed, whether society could not do entirely with- 
out the gallows. 

So with the Press. A few weeks ago, and scarcely an 
editor would publish an article on Prison Discipline, — 
especially on Capital Punishment. Now I can scarcely 
take up a single paper without finding the subject pre- 
sented. 

Then, again, the Pulpit scarcely ventured out on the 
subject. It is now a standing topic. In fact, the clergy 
have unwittingly opened up to view the whole field. 

Then, in the business world, men went about their ordi- 
nary avocations, scarcely caring what became of the crimi- 
nal, provided he was either hung, or safely immured in his 
cell. Now I can hardly walk the streets without being 
accosted by men, who never scarcely gave a thought before 
to the subject, with the most earnest inquiries about the 
best mode of imprisonment. In short, [ can go nowhere, 
in the shop of the mechanic, in the parlor, the counting- 
room, or the rail-car, without being asked, with great ear- 
nestness, my views. 

The inquiries are not confined neither to this locality ; 
but letters come from every direction. I never expected to 
see the subject so universally discussed. I regret that the 
subject has been presented in such an acrimonious manner. 
This bitter feeling will soon subside. It is almost impos- 
sible to advocate Capital Punishment without using words 
that engender a spirit of revenge. The advocate may not 
be aware of the influence of his language upon himself 
and all who hear him. It has always struck me, if the 
law was good and wholesome, that it might be presented 
in a more calm and quiet spirit. But I submit it to you, 
my dear friend, whether I am not right. I do not intend 
to reproach my opponents ; undoubtedly they are sincere: 
but, sensible of their own weakness, they too often begin 
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by inflaming the public mind, and then asking what is to 
be done if the criminal is not to be executed. 

During the excitement occasioned by the late murders, 
there has been a criminal sentenced to death.* I visited 
him in his cell immediately after the sentence had been 
pronounced. I found him in a state of great agitation. 
He soon, however, became calm, and conversed freely on 
his condition; thanking me, with great earnestness, for the 
deep interest I took in his behalf. Much feeling has been 
expressed for him. ‘The probability is that the public 
mind will somewhat cool down, now that there is a victim 
for the gallows. But I prefer to confine myself to the 
present cases of the murders in the State Prison. In 
giving you my views, I think I ought to state that I yield 
to no one in my abhorrence of the crimes committed. Mr. 
Walker, the Deputy- Warden, was a warm friend of ours. 
He always gave me his countenance; and, at my very last 
interview, he gave a donation to the cause, and warmly 
commended my efforts. He always admitted that there 
was a work to be done by philanthropy outside of any thing 
he was doing as an officer of the prison; that there was, 
in fact, a moral work to be done for the prisoner; that 
simply providing for his security, and seeing that he was fed 
and housed, was not sufficient. I feel his loss very deeply. 
He may have had his faults; but I can truly say, that 
he was invariably kind to me. He diflered from me in 
relation to Capital Punishment; for nearly all prison-keep- 
ers believe in this kind of punishment; so that criminals 
are usually educated, both by the Chaplain and the officers, 
to believe in the death-penalty. 

During the present agitation, several plans have been 
proposed to meet the emergency. Among these plans are 
the following : — 





* Reference is here made to the case of Winslow Eddy, who was tried for 
killing his wife, and condemned to death in one year. By his request, he was 
sent, in the mean time, to the House of Correction, where he might work at 
hard labor. 
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1. To erect a Murderer’s Prison. 
2. To abolish the pardoning power in capital cases. 

3. 'To repeal the law which allows a year between sen- 
tence and execution. 

4. To abolish the contract system of labor in prison. 

5. To make executions public.” 

6. 'l'o adopt the silent system of imprisonment. 
7. ‘To execute the two murderers without judge or jury. 









Such have been a few of the plans proposed. During 
the time, it has been generally agreed to abuse all philan- 
thropists ; and to condemn all who were in prison, whether 
guilty or not. We have never received so much abuse, in 
so short a period, as since the murders in Charlestown. 
We have often been reminded of the question put by the 
Saviour to his enemies on a certain occasion: ‘ For which 
of these works do ye stone me?’ It seems to have been 
entirely overlooked, that a very large part of my labor has 
been to visit prisons, and to save the discharged convict 
from going back into crime. The following dialogue will 
best explain my meaning: — 

‘I have called to solicit your aid to the cause of Criminal 
Reform.’ 

‘J cannot help you in any way,’ was the reply. 

‘Why not?’ 

‘ Because some of the means I give you will go to abolish 
Capital Punishment.’ 

‘ But I have several other objects in view; such as visit- 
ing courts, instructing prisoners, aiding discharged Convicts, 
visiting the families of prisoners, &c. Are not these objects 
good ?’ 

‘Certainly ; but then I cannot aid a man who believes in 
the abolition of the death-penalty.’ 

‘ Well, sir, if 1am not the right man, will you be kind 
enough to enter upon the work of visiting prisons ?’ 


* Dr. Johnson, in his day, ridiculed the idea of making executions private. 
See ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ vol. vii. p. 189. 
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‘T have something else to do,’ 

‘This is rather a strange way of disposing of a work. 
You will neither do the work yourself, nor aid others to 
accomplish it.’ 

With these remarks, I left him to his own reflections. 

I have not time to enter into a discussion of the various 
plans proposed to meet the present emergency. This I 
may do hereafter. Let me state a few general facts: — 

1. These murders have occurred with the law of Capital 
Punishment still in force. 

2. 'The convicts have uniformly been taught the doctrine 
of Capital Punishment, from the Chaplain down to the most 
menial attendant on the prisoners. 

3. In the murder of Mr. Tenny, Catur knew almost to a 
certainty that he would be executed, and even expressed 
a preference for the gallows to imprisonment. 

To meet the whole case, it has been proposed to kill the 
convicts at once. It is somewhat curious to look over 
the history of the world, and see how quick men fly to the 
punishment of death as a sort of sovereign panacea for all 
crime. ‘The slaveholder proposes to inflict death on all kid- 
nappers ; though they themselves are the greatest kidnappers 
that the sun ever shone upon. The Mohammedans pro- 
pose to kill all apostates. At one time, England numbered 
in her bloody code no less than one hundred and sixty capi- 
tal offences. Sometimes twenty criminals were hanged in 
a single morning. During the reign of Henry VIII., there 
were two thousand criminals executed annually. He reigned 
thirty-six years. There were about seventy-two thousand put 
to death; so that ‘ the deadly never-green, as the gallows was 
termed in the slang of the day, was kept in busy operation. 
The hotel-keepers, finding their business to be wonderfully 
increased by the hanging of culprits, put out their signs, 
‘HANGING AT EIGHT} BREAKFAST AT NINE:’ so that, when 
the guests had regaled themselves by witnessing the execu- 
tion of a few criminals, they could return to their respective 
hotels, and refresh themselves for the day. It is said to 


have been the custom of Professor Webster to attend all 
11* 
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executions; little thinking that hereafter he would meet a 
similar fate, and that men could be found hardened enough 
to stand at the foot of his gallows, and witness the agonies 
and throes of a fellow-mortal in the tremendous hour of 
death. 

I have thus given you, my dear friend, a slight view of 
the state of things as they now exist, in the various plans 
proposed for the prevention of murder in our State Prison. 
I have already extended my letter farther than I at first 
intended. I close by stating, in a few brief propositions, 
my own views of the whole matter; and, in my next, I 
shall take up the subject again. By that time, probably, 
the murderers will have been tried, and condemned to death. 
I should recommend the following : — 

1. To continue the law which allows one year between 
sentence and execution. ‘This law has been tried in Maine 
and Vermont, and has been found to work well. 

2. To separate the young offender from the hardened 
felon. 


3. To introduce a more efficient discipline in the pri- 
son. 


4, To abolish the death-penalty. In Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, and Rhode Island, where the death-penalty is entirely 
abolished, there are no murders in the prisons. So in Maine, 
where the law is virtually abolished, there is a culprit who 
has been about sixteen years under sentence of death. The 
keepers are perfectly safe, though it is almost certain that 
he will never be executed.” 

In closing, allow me to state, that this method of killing 
has been tried for about five thousand years, and that it has 
signally failed. Massachusetts only adds another fact to 
the long, dark catalogue. She has refused to listen to the 
voice of experience. ‘The Puritan Fathers brought over 
the institution of the gallows, and placed it beside the 
Church and the School. In their day, witches were hung 
without ceremony. We have long since stopped hanging 





* For a letter from this prisoner, see ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ vol. y. p. 275. 
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witches, and continue hanging men. In a few years, the 
community will look back with as much surprise and hor- 
ror at the hanging of culprits as at the hanging of witches, 
and especially that Scripture was quoted to sanction the 
ungodly deed. For, at this moment, there lie before me 
some articles from the Boston ‘ ‘Transcript,’ where the writer 
has, for the ten thousandth time, introduced that famous 
passage, which in fact refutes itself, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed’ I have been answer- 
ing this text for the last quarter of a century. Iam willing 
to spend as long a time, if necessary, in going over the same 
ground. It should be remembered that no one, in the age 
to which this passage applied, believed it sanctioned the 
punishment of death. 

Then it might be well enough to remark, that, after these 
murderers have been killed, Mr. Walker and Mr. Tenny 
are not brought to life, nor would be if all the five hun- 
dred criminals now in Charlestown prison were legally 
murdered by the Sheriff. 

The execution will not remove the spirit of murder from 
the human heart. This will be as rife as ever. ‘There are 
criminals so deadened and so hardened in their moral 
nature, that they prefer the gallows to the sufferings of 
imprisonment. Not having courage to take their own lives, 
they prefer to fall into the hands of the Sheriff, who can do 
up the work legally, and, if need be, get ‘Sigma,’ in the 
‘ Transcript, to quote the passage, ‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed.’ And should it so 
happen that some mild, kind spirit should, in turn, quote 
the Son of God, in Matt. v. 38, 39, to show that the law of 
retaliation is repealed, he could call it by the very polite 
phrase, ‘an amusing mistake.’ * 

My subject offers so wide a field, that I hardly know how 
to leave it. For years I have fought against this institu- 
tion of the gallows, as a useless, vile, abominable instrument, 
wholly unfit for an age that professes to call itself civilized. 





* See Boston Daily ‘ Transcript’ of Jan, 22. 
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For surely we can live with the few murderers in our midst, 
without adding legal murders to the fearful catalogue. My 
days must now be short. Disease has fastened itself for 
years upon a feeble frame. I have endured every species 
of reproach, and gone through every privation. At this 
moment, many who once helped and cheered me have left 
me alone in the work. Some have even tried to buy me 
off from the work. The following dialogue will ex- 
plain: — 

‘T have called, Mr. H 
cause of Criminal Reform,’ 

‘I can do nothing for you. I told you last year that these 
vile fellows ought to be hung.’ 

‘] remember it: I supposed you had learned better since 
that time.’ 

‘No: Iam worse than ever now.’ 

‘ Will you not aid in reforming prisoners ?’ 

‘No: the fellows ought to be all hung.’ 

‘Do you mean, Mr. H , that all prisoners ought to be 
executed ?’ 

‘ Well, well, I think some should.’ 

‘Do you think that the worst men are confined in our 
prisons? Did you not say that there were as bad men out 
as were immured in our penitentiaries ?’ 

‘ Well, I don’t care: I cannot give you any thing.’ 

‘ Well, sir, I am not an object of charity,’ 

‘I will do this: I will give you fifty dollars a year if you 
will advocate the gallows.’ 

Looking at Mr. H ,a rich merchant, with supreme 
contempt, I replied, ‘ Mr. H , | am not in the mar- 
ket. You have mistaken your man entirely; and, if you 
could buy me, you would have no respect for me after 
being bought. Go to some of your broken-down politi- 
clans: you can buy them at any price. There was a 
man in old times that could sell his Lord for “ thirty 
pieces of silver.” It would take more than that to buy 
me, and all your possessions beside (for I stood in the 
midst of a splendid country-seat). No, Mr. H » i 





, for the annual donation to the 
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cannot be bought so long as I can quote the Sermon on 
the Mount, and stand on Mount Calvary and point to a 
bleeding Saviour, who has nailed for ever the law of reta- 
liation to the cross.’ 

Sitting for a moment upon the steps of the splendid 
palace of Mr. H (for he had not even asked me to enter 
his doors), I made a vow to be more faithful than ever. I 
left him to enjoy, if he could, his pillow that night, when he 
knew my necessities, while I returned to my humble dwell- 
ing, remembering the great words of Victor Hugo, when 
his son was condemned to the guillotine, in Paris, a few 
years ago: — 





‘Yes, I confess it, this relic of savage penalties, this old and 
unintelligent law of retaliation, this law of blood for blood, I have 
embattled it all my life, — all my life, gentlemen of the jury ; and, 
so long as there remains a breath in my bosom, I will combat it 
with all my efforts as a writer, with all my acts and votes as a 
legislator. And I avow it [pointing to the Christ which is over 
the tribunal at the foot of the hall] before that victim of the 
penalty of death, who looks down on us and hears us now; I 
swear it before that gibbet, where, two thousand years ago, for 
the eternal instruction of our race, human law nailed the divine 
law.’ 





‘Heapine Coats oF Fire on nis Heapv.’—A young girl 
in South Africa was seized in a wood by a savage enemy of her 
father’s, who cut off both her hands, and then sent her, bleeding, 
home. Many years passed; the poor girl recovered from her 
wounds, and the stumps healed. One day there came to her father’s 
door a poor, worn-out, gray-headed man, who asked for alms. The 
girl knew him at once as the cruel man that had cut off her hands. 
She went into the hut, ordered a servant to take him bread and 
milk, as much as he could eat, and sat down and watched him eat 
it. When he had done, she dropped the covering that hid her 
handless wrists from view, and, holding them up before him, ut- 
tered a sentence, meaning, ‘I have had my revenge!’ — the very 
sentence he had uttered when he so cruelly maimed her. The 
man was overwhelmed, deeply humbled, and filled with surprise. 
The secret was, the girl meantime had been converted, and had 
learned that lovely Scripture, ‘If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; 
if he thirst, give him drink: for in so doing thou shalt heap coals 
of fire on his head.’ 
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TIME BETWEEN SENTENCE AND EXECUTION. 


‘I therefore, the prisoner of the Lord, beseech you that ye walk worthy of the vocation where- 
with ye are called, — 


‘ With all lowliness and meekness, with long-suffering, forbearing one another in love.’ — 

Ephes. iv. 1, 2. 

THERE never was a time when the spirit of this passage 
was more needed than at present. The great subject of 
taking human life for crime is now fairly before the public. 
It can no longer be winked out of sight. The recent mur- 
ders in the Criminal Institution of our State have awakened 
an interest never known before. For more than a quarter 
of a century have we battled against the gallows. Few 
have aided us in our work. The time has at last come 
when the question of the death-penalty is to be settled. 
As yet, however, the mere outside work occupies the public 
attention. The gallows must stand, with its horrid parapher- 
nalia. The main subject now to be discussed is, whether 
the law which gives the culprit one year between sentence 
and execution shall be repealed. ‘To this end we propose 
to direct our remarks. 

It may be well to look at the laws of the several States 
with regard to this provision. Before our journey to Eng- 
land, we addressed several letters to the Secretaries of dif- 
ferent States; and we give the following as the result in 
regard to the time between sentence and execution : — 

North Carolina, — From twenty to forty days. 

Alabama, — Discretionary with the presiding judge; 
usually from three to five weeks. 

Pennsylvania, — Time depends upon the Governor ; is 
often extended to several months. 

Connecticut, — Power of commutation and pardon rests 
with the Legislature; time often extended to several 
months. 

Ohio, — Time often extended to months. 

dediona, — Not less than fifteen days.* 


* Revised Statutes of the State of Dodie: passed at the Thirty sixth Gene- 
ral Session of the General Assembly. 2 vols. vol. ii. 379. 
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Iowa, — Extended to two weeks; and, at the discretion 
of the judge, the time may be prolonged. 

Virginia, — Except in cases of insurrection or rebellion, 
the convict is not to be executed sooner than thirty days. 

Mississippi, — Four weeks, or not more than eight. 

Maine, — One year; and not then, unless the Executive 
chooses to order an execution." 

Vermont, — Similar to Maine, save that the Governor 
must order an execution in three months after the year has 
expired. Both in Maine and Vermont, the criminal is sen- 
tenced to hard labor. 

In the code of the United States, the time is fixed by the 
President, and is often extended to many months. It is 
now settled that the President may commute the sentence 
of death to imprisonment for life. A case came up during 
the administration of Mr. Fillmore; and he so interpreted the 
constitution as to send the prisoner to the State Prison, 
even after the gallows was erected, and the Sheriff stood 
ready to do his work. It is supposed that Mr. Webster, 
being then Secretary of State, gave this favorable inter- 
pretation to the penal code of the nation.| Before this 
time, it was understood that the President could reprieve, 
execute, or fully pardon, but could not commute a sentence. 
The question is now settled for all time; for the power of 
commutation is now sanctioned by the Supreme Court. 

It may be well to look at the law in England, from whence 


* The following is the law in Maine: No person sentenced to death is to be 
executed under one year ; nor then, till the whole record of his conviction and 
sentence shall be certified by the clerk, under the seal of the court, to the Exe- 
cutive (governor) of the State, nor until a warrant shall be issued by said 
executive authority, under seal of the State, directed to the Sheriff, command- 
ing him to cause the sentence of death to be executed by hanging the offender 
by the neck, within the walls or enclosure of the State Prison in Thomaston. 
The Sheriff (unless sick) shall be present at the execution, with éwo of his depu- 
ties. He shall request the attendance of the county attorney and twelve citi- 
zens, including a physician and surgeon to be present; and shall permit the 
prisoner’s counsel, such minister of the gospel as the prisoner desires, and his 
relations, to be present, and such other officer or guard as he may see fit to 
employ. Doubts exist about the power of the Executive. 

+ See ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ vol. iv. 144; viii. 220. 
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we have borrowed most of the provisions of our penal code. 
The practice there was, at one time, to execute within forty- 
eight hours. The criminal was often sentenced on Friday, 
and hung on Monday." ‘The shortness of the time often 
involved the execution of the innocent; and the result was, 
that the time was left discretionary. Among the questions 
asked by Sir George Grey, her Majesty’s principal Secre- 
tary, through Hon. Abbott Lawrence, was respecting the 
time allowed in the United States to criminals between 
sentence and execution. 

The question of time must ever be a difficult matter to 
settle. No mind can fathom the human soul, save Him 
who holds in his hand the issues of life and death. 

We have been somewhat surprised that the public mind 
should be in such a feverish state of excitement. In matters 
of property, one Court of Appeal may be resorted to after 
another; but, where human life is concerned, the work must 
be hurried up at once. Many of those who are so strenuous 
for taking human life would willingly wait a year or more 
if a dollar could be gained by the delay. 

Again: we do not find the Courts so very hasty in deter- 
mining the trial of a culprit. The accused may be several 
months in prison. ‘The hurry is all after the sentence has 
been pronounced. Why should the wretched being be hur- 
ried out of existence, without any time being allowed for 
that religious preparation, which, as Christians, we ought 
not to deny to the most guilty of mankind? If the punish- 
ment of death be a salutary and moral example, which we 
utterly deny, will the addition of a few months to the exist- 
ence of a condemned fellow-creature make that example 
less powerful? or will it defraud the law of its victim? 
Speedy examples of barbarity never can improve mankind. 

We are satisfied that this hot haste is the fear that the 
gallows itself will soon be removed. It begins to totter and 


* Selections from the Writings of Sydney Taylor, A.M., Barrister at Law; 
with a Sketch of his Life. London: C. Gilpin, Bishopgate Street Without. 
1843. p. 138. Also the Punishment of Death; a Selection of Articles from 
the ‘ Morning Herald,’ with Notes. 2 vols. vol. ii. p. 329. 
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fall. It had its origin in a barbarous age; and it will pass 
away. Its doom is fixed. Neither the Church nor the 
State can much longer sustain the barbaric custom. Its 


doom is fixed. It was well said by Attorney-General 
Austin, — 


‘ That, in the present state of society, it is no longer an abstract 
question whether Capital Punishment is right, but whether it be 
practicable; and that there is good reason to believe that punish- 
ment for crime would more certainly follow the commission, if the 
Legislature should further abrogate the penalty of death.’ 


‘ Pull down thy gallows, erring man! 

Haste, then, the better time, 

When knowledge, truth, and holy love, 
Prevent, not punish, crime ! 

Take down the Bible from thy shelf; 
From it this code and practice draw ; 

And make earth feel that Love alone 
‘¢ Is the fulfilling of the Law!’’’ 





MORAL INSANITY. 


In the recent trial of the great forger, in New York, the coun- 
sel for the defence set up the plea of insanity; not, perhaps, 
hoping it would prevail: but they were paid liberally for their 
services; must strike out something plausible; and, in a case 
so clear, this was the only thing that could be thought of. It 
did not avail, however; and the king of forgers will have to 
serve the State a few years in retirement. The plea did not 
avail; not because it was not true, but rather, we suppose, the 
jury thought it would be setting a dangerous example to let off 
such a culprit for any reason. 

Moral insanity is a common disease. No morally sane man 
will deliberately commit a great wrong. Small wrongs may be 
done frequently by persons whose moral faculties are perfectly 
sound, — sometimes from impulse, sometimes from want of reflec- 
tion: but, when it comes to a crime of magnitude, the sane mind 
starts back with horror; nor does it succumb till cold selfishness 
or some other potent passion has pushed Reason aside from her 
throne, and, for a time, obtained mastery over the mind, compel- 
ling its assent to acts which Reason restrained it from while it 
held its rightful rule. Moral insanity —if that be the proper 
term for what we have described —is, as we have said, a very 
prevalent disease. The two cases which have recently been before 

VOL, IX. 12 
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our courts are prominent examples of it. In the first case, the 
prisoner killed his wife. What led to it, how long his selfish 
desire to be rid of an encumbrance had been the object of his 
thoughts, until at last reason was silenced, and selfishness ob- 
tained the power necessary to control him till he had committed 
the act, he only knows. Doubtless it was a long time before 
reason gave way; doubtless the combats in his own mind were 
frequent and long-continued. Reason was not dethroned by a 
sudden onslaught, to resume her sway again almost in a moment. 
The deed was not done from the impulse of the moment. 

In the second case to which we allude (that of Tuckerman), the 
prisoner cheated his employers, skilfully carrying his frauds 
through a series of years before they were discovered. It is not 
to be presumed that he made up his mind at once to defraud 
those who trusted him so largely and implicitly. Probably a 
long contest was carried on in his case also between self-love and 
reason, before he became a criminal beyond hope of escape. But 
this case exhibits another triumph of selfishness over reason; 
another case of moral insanity, as strongly marked in its way as 
that of the murderer. 

But the plea of moral insanity can never shield the criminal 
from law and justice. He is brought into this state by self- 
indulgence; by continually ‘‘ seeking his own, and not another’s, 
good.”’ A very moderate exercise of self-denial in the outset will 
shield him from the disease and its consequences; and, if he 
will not exercise it, the public good requires his punishment, as an 
example and a warning to others. The desire to live easily, 
luxuriously, splendidly, or to cast off troublesome burdens, or to 
get rid of obstacles which are opposed to the attainment of what 
we may be striving for, leads to these awful moral conflicts ; and it 
is only a stern self-denial or a patient endurance which will enable 
reason to come off conqueror. 

There is one other cause — secondary, but yet powerful — of 
this moral insanity, of which we must say a word; namely, 
placing temptation in the way of poverty. This is constantly 
done by all our corporations who trust cashiers, treasurers, and 
clerks with their money. Speaking generally, these officers are 
poor, dependent on their salaries; and, if the trust in them is 
implicit; if they are not watched closely, and held to strict ac- 
count often, —the temptation to embezzle is very great. In nine 
cases out of ten, it will be found that defalcations have taken place 
where proper watchfulness, a strict system of accountability, and 
frequent thorough examinations, have been neglected. If an officer 
sees that he is carefully watched by his directors, that they are 
perfectly familiar with the affairs of their company, so that any 
fraud on his part would be immediately detected, the temptation 
vanishes. ‘This careful guardianship does not indicate distrust. 
It is but the proper performance of a duty which they have agreed 
to perform, and in which they should never relax. 
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If directors of our corporations will pay their employees fair 
salaries, and attend to their own duties promptly, faithfully, intelli- 
gently, we shall hear less of defaulting clerks and treasurers. If 
they will not, the evil will increase. Such a system of checks 
and guards may be adopted by any corporation as will make 
embezzlement or fraud, to any considerable extent, next to impos- 
sible; and such a system every corporation is bound to adopt, and 
every board of directors to carry out, in justice to themselves, 
and to the officers in their employ. 


LETTERS FOR INFORMATION. 


Our readers are not aware of the number of applications 
that are constantly pouring in upon us for information on 
the whole subject of Prison Discipline. We need more time 
to meet such requests. ‘The following excellent letter will 
be read with great interest : — 


Missouri PENITENTIARY, 
CHaArwes Spear, Esq., Jerrerson City, Dec. 25, 1856. 
Ed. ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ Boston. 

Sir, — Since I have been connected with this institution as 
Clerk, I have had the pleasure of reading, occasionally, a number 
of the ‘ Prisoners’ Friend,’ and esteem it very highly, as calculated 
to advance the cause of Prison reform and discipline throughout 
the United States. Our Legislature meets the lst January next; 
and this institution will no doubt receive the early consideration 
of that body. I have just had an interview with the inspectors ; 
and they are disposed, I think, to make a report very favorable to 
its future interests. And, as what will be done now will have an 
important bearing on the future policy of the institution, I am 
very desirous that the Legislature shall have the fullest informa- 
tion. I take the liberty to send you five dollars to pay for such 
essays or pamphlets on Prison Discipline as you think will be of 
service. I appeal to you, as the friend of the cause, to send me 
such documents as I need; and perhaps by sending such back 
numbers of your ‘ Friend’ as contain important facts and reports 
would be the best means of sending it. However, I rely on your 
judgment, and interest in the cause, to aid me in this matter. I 
would be very thankful for any suggestions from you. I want, if 
you can send, a table or statement of the financial condition of as 
many prisons for the last year, or the year before, as you can fur- 
nish. The idea seems to be in the heads of our Legislators, that 
the prison must sustain itself, or be leased out. My object is to 
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show how many fail to support themselves, and how many pay a 
revenue to the State. I fear I am asking a great deal of you; and, 
but for?the spirit of your ‘ Friend,’ I should not have taken such 
a liberty with a stranger. Please let me have your answer at your 
earliest convenience, as it is important to have it at once. 


Very respectfully, 
C. F. Mrirxuer, 


Clerk Missouri Penitentiary. 





PRESTON 8S. BROOKS. 


Preston 8. Brooks is dead. His crime is well known. 
It was a most atrocious assault, in the Senate-Chamber, 
upon Charles Sumner, a Senator of Massachusetts. It was 
acrime not singly against an individual, but against our 
honored State. The perpetrator is dead. His name will 
go down to posterity among the most infamous and the 
most cowardly of our race. We regret exceedingly that 
even one could be found to do him reverence. ‘That he has 
had some good qualities, we must admit; for we believe 
there is no one without some fair traits in his nature. But 
the act was so terrible, that we must express our strongest 
indignation. It was without excuse. It has been said that 
it was after the free use of the wine-cup. Doubtless it was. 
A righteous Providence has at last overtaken him; and 
to-day he is in his grave. A horrible death awaited him. 
So distressing was that death, that he would fain have torn 
open his own throat for breath! Away from home, he was 
struck down in the prime of life. Surely — 

‘ Death is terrible: the tear, 
The grave, the knell, the pall, the bier, 


And all we know or dream or fear 
Of agony, are his.’ 


We believe, that, to such a man, the world itself is a pri- 
son. ‘True, on his return home to the Palmetto State, he 
was received with honors. But we must think, that, in 
his hours of calm reflection, he must have detested the 
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brutal, infernal act that caused so much suffering to a noble 
son of Liberty. To him who has violated God’s law, the 
very earth becomes a prison. Like Cain, he is a fugitive 
and a vagabond. He is afraid that every one that findeth 
him will slay him. No chains need be forged: he forges 
his own chains, and rivets them besides. Everywhere he 
finds written, ‘ Thou art weighed in the balance, and found 
wanting. He is hisown worst enemy. No human govern- 
ment, no outward circumstance, can injure him to the extent 
that he injures himself! He may fly from every human 
tribunal; but he cannot fly from himself! With his own 
hands he kindles a fire, far hotter than ever poets or divines 
imagined, within his own soul! To use the strong lan- 
guage of the inspired writer, ‘And among these nations 
shalt thou find no ease, neither shall the sole of thy foot 
have rest; but the Lord shall give thee there a trembling 
heart, and failing of eyes, and sorrow of mind. And thy 
life shall hang in doubt before thee; and thou shalt fear 
day and night, and shalt have none assurance of thy life. 
In the morning thou shalt say, Would God it were even! 
and at even thou shalt say, Would God it were morning! 
for the fearing of thy heart wherewith thou shalt fear, 
and for the sight of thine eyes which thou shalt see.’ 

The following paragraph meets our views, from the 
Boston ‘ Atlas,’ save the last few lines. With all our cha- 
rity, we can hardly believe that the blow on our friend 
Sumner originated in morbid excitement. We believe it 
was deliberately planned and known beforehand, and that 
Brooks, being the greatest of cowards, was selected to doa 
work which will unfortunately make his name infamous to 
the latest generation : — 


‘The sudden death of Preston S. Brooks, by one of the most 
virulent and painful diseases that afflict humanity, can scarcely 
fail to impress the public as a signal instance of Divine retribution 
for atrocious and peculiar crime. A bold and arrogant man, while 
yet boasting of his dastardly outrage, while yet swaggering with 
the barbaric honors showered upon him by a brutalized constitu- 
ency, his lips still quivering with threats against the friends and as- 
sociates of his victim, is seized by the throat by an invisible and 
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irresistible grasp, and strangled to death. He dies, says a despatch 
from Washington, a horrible death, suffering intensely, and endea- 
voring to tear his own throat open to get breath ! 

‘It is well that Preston Brooks died in his bed; that he was 
struck down by Divine, and not by human, hands; that no son of 
Massachusetts sullied the fair fame of our State, as a peaceful and 
civilized community, by taking upon himself to avenge her wrongs, 
Providence has dealt with him in its own way and at its own time. 
He has passed from earth, leaving behind him a name condemned 
to everlasting infamy by a terrible act of passion, which we most 
sincerely hope, for his own sake, was not a just exhibition of his 
general character and state of mind. We are willing to believe, 
as his friends allege in his behalf, that his attack on Mr. Sumner 


was the result of morbid excitement, and not of habitual fero- 
city.’ 





A MAN UNDER SENTENCE OF DEATH IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


Since our last issue, sentence of death has been pro- 
nounced upon a criminal for the murder of his wife. After 
sentence, he was, at his own request, remanded to the 
House of Correction to labor during the year between sen- 
tence and execution. It is thought by many that his 
sentence is too severe, and that there will probably be a 
commutation to imprisonment for life. The following is 
the sentence delivered by Judge Metcalf: — 


* You are now before the Court for the last time; and you are 
here to receive the sentence which the law awards against you for 
the offence of which you have been convicted. In passing this 
sentence, the Court are merely the ministers of the law, through 
whom its voice is uttered. In your case, that law is expressed in 
few but fearful words. ‘They are these: ‘* Every person who shall 
commit the crime of murder shall receive the punishment of death 
for the same.” You have been indicted for that crime. You have 
had a patient trial by a jury of your countrymen, who, before they 
were impanelled, had neither expressed nor formed any opinion, 
nor had any bias or prejudice respecting your case. You have 
been furnished with the means of bringing before the jury every 
witness whose testimony you desired to have given in your behalf. 
You have had the assistance of learned counsel, who have ably and 
faithfully done their full duty in your defence. ‘The jury, by their 
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verdict, returned on their oaths, have declared you guilty; and 
the Court see no reason to doubt the correctness of that verdict, 
or of any of the proceedings on your trial. It is therefore the 
imperative duty of the Court to pass the sentence of death upon 
you. We are not intrusted with any power to pardon you, or to 
abate the punishment of your offence. For aught that we can do, 
justice must have its course. 

‘But, though this tribunal can extend no mercy to you, you 
need not despair. You will hereafter appear before the tribunal 
of Almighty God, the final Judge of all men, with whom there is 
mercy; and there you may be certain of perfect remission and for- 
giveness, through Jesus Christ, his Son, if, during the remaining 
days of your life on earth, you sincerely and earnestly repent of all 
your sins, have faith in his Son, our Saviour, and lead a new life 
in obedience to the divine law. We therefore entreat you to 
devote the short residue of your life to a preparation for death and 
the tremendous realities which lie still farther onward; to apply 
to the ministers of religion to instruct and guide you in the way 
of penitence and in the confession of your sins; to quicken the 
action of your conscience; to strengthen you resolutions of future 
obedience to your Maker, in your inward thoughts, intentions, and 
desires, no less than in your outward conduct; to direct your 
trembling spirit to the Source of all mercy ; and to cheer your hopes 
of divine forgiveness, 

‘We forbear any attempt to press upon you, in this dreadful 
hour, the enormity of the offence which has brought you to your 
present condition, or to array before you the other misconduct of 
your life. You have already had time, and you will yet have 
further time, for reflection on all you have done. We have rather 
desired to direct your thoughts to the future than to the past. 
But we must remind you, that it is only by a just and full sense 
of the wickedness and guilt of your sins past that you can truly 
repent of them, and hope for pardon from Heaven. Do not, there- 
fore, attempt to hide your misdeeds from yourself, to forget or to 
palliate them. They are are all known to God. Confess them all 
to him with hearty sorrow, and seek his forgiving mercy. 

‘And now nothing remains but that, with burdened hearts, we 
pronounce the sentence of the law. 

‘That sentence is, That you be removed to the common jail, 
and thence be removed and committed to the House of Correction 
for the County of Suffolk, and there be confined at hard labor 
until the execution of the further and final sentence of the law 
awarded against you; which is, that at such time, after the expi- 
ration of one year from this sixth day of January, in the year of 
our Lord one thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven, as the 
Governor of this Commonwealth shall, with the advice of the Coun- 
cil, by his warrant direct and appoint, you be taken to the place 
of execution, and there be hung by the neck until you be dead. 
And may God have mercy on your soul!’ 








RECEIPTS. 


Joshua Parker, Wayland, a . ‘ “ $1.00, Mar. 1857. 


Wm. C. Grant, a ° ° 2.00, Sept. 1857. 
James Draper, . . 2.00, Sept. 1857. 
Warren Partridge, South Boston, , ‘ ° 2.00, Sept. 1857. 
Henry Barker, Quincy, ° ° 2.00, Sept. 1857. 
John Russell, ra - “ ° 2.00, Sept. 1857. 
Lemuel Chandler, Plymouth, — ° ° ° ° . ° 2.00, Sept. 1857. 
Peter O’Conner, - . . . ° . ° : 2.00, Sept. 1857. 
Mrs. G. W. Virgin, ,, ° ° . 2.00, Sept. 1857. 
Nathaniel Russell, . . ° 00, Sept. 1857. 
W. H. Whitman, - 
Mrs. M. B. Jackson, 


2.00, 
2.00, May, 1857. 
. . . . 2 > 
Nathl. Wood, jun., __,, ° . ° . . . 2.00, 
2.00, 
2 
2 


0 
0 

00, June, 1857. 
00, June, 1857. 
00, Sept. 1857. 
00, Sept. 1857. 
.00, June, 1856. 
00, Mar. 1857. 
00, Sept. 1857. 
0 

Q 


Benj. Hathaway, ae 

Granville Gardner, 

Ichabod Morton, o- 

Lysander Dunham, _,, 2. 
Mrs. Jas. Bartlett, ,, ‘ . . 2. 
Rey. R. Tomlinson, ,, . ° ° ° ° ° 2. 
D. J. Lane, - 2 


. 
. 

. 
. 
. 


0, Jan. 1857. 
; 0, Sept. 1857. 


DONATIONS. 


Adam W. Thaxter, jun., Boston, $10.00 | R. Mason, 

William Ropes, 15.00 Dr. Perry, 

George H. Kuhn, 10.00 Freeman Allen, 

Dabney & Cunningham, 10.00 J.C. Howe, 

Moses Hunt, 3.00 George Callender 

Rey. A. B. Fuller, 1.00 J.5S. Farlow, 

Thomas Lamb, 5.00 A Friend, 

Henry Grew, 2.00 Robert Waterston, 

James Lee, jun., 3.00  B. Guild, 

R. B. Forbes, 10.00  Isaae Williams, 

H. I. Bowditch, 10.00 | Geo. Howe, 

A. Goddard, 3.00 | Dr. Harwood, 

B, A. Gould, 5.00 | Frederick Nickerson, 

M. P. Sawyer, 10.00 | Daniel Davies, 

Elisha Atkins, 5.00 | A Friend, 

W. A. Farrar, 5.00 | A Friend, 

James Cheever, 10.00 | A Friend, 

Josiah Quincy, 5.00 | Prof. Felton, Cambridge, 

Pliny Merrick, 5.00 Alden Sampson, Charlestown, 

M. Hemenway, 5.00 | C. F. Miller, Clerk Missouri Peni- 
G. W. Lyman, 3.00 tentiary, 

Clement Willis, 3.00 | Miss Olivers, Dorchester, 

Isaac Parker, 5.00 Joseph Adams, Fairhaven, 

James McGreggor & Co., 5.00 Charles Stearns, Brookline, 
Andrew T. Hall, 5.00 §. A. Walker, 
Charles 8. Cutter, 5.00 | 8. Philbrick, 
James M. Blaney, 1.00 J.T. Everett, Princeton, 

Thomas A. Goddard, 5.00 Rey. Mr. Holland, E. Cambridge, 
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RemovaL. — For the present, the business of the office will be transacted at our 
dwelling, 6, Hayward Place. We shall be glad to see our friends at any time. 
Donations will be gladly received. Clothing is much wanted for discharged prisoners. 








PATRONS OF THIS WORK. 


To show that our labors have met the approbation of some of 
the first men in the country, we subjoin the following names: — 


Hon. Robert C. Winthrop . . Boston. _ Hon. CharlesSumner . Washington. 
Hon, Edward Everett . . . i W.W.Seaton. .. 
Hon. Nathan Appleton. . . *» | Joshua Giddings . 

A. W. Thaxter,jun.. . . . Fa James Walker. . . 
Robert Waterston. . ... > J. E. Worcester 


” 

3” 
Cambridge. 
” 

9 
9 
” 
2” 
”> 
” 


Andover. 
New York. 


G.H.Shaw ...* “4 | Prof. C.C. Felton. . 
Frederic Tudor . ‘te | Rev. William Newell 
George H. Kuhn. ... . Rey. Charles Lowell . 
Franklin Haven . . . ° | Mrs. L. Waterhouse . 
N.I. Bowditch ... ; | Catharine Dennison . 
George W. Lyman .. . H. W. Longfellow . 
Josiah Quincy. . ... . Harriet B. Stowe . 
Nathaniel Thayer .. > Prof. Edwards A. Park . 
Daniel Denny... re | Rt. Rev. Bishop Potter . 
Jonathan Phillips . . | George Griswold . . . 
Hon. Geo. M. Dallas. Philadelphia. _ Peter Cooper . 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Clark, Providence, R.I. | R.C. Goodhue 
Franklin Pierce . . . Washington. | John Jay 


Hon. Tobias Purrington . 8 | Prof. Tac. Upham ‘ "Branswick, Me. 


All Gominaiasiiela should be sttuiinel to the Editor of the « Prisoners? Friend,’ 
6, Hayward Place, Boston. 


Subscribers wishing to discontinue must send a written order to the office of peb- 
lication, and pay all arrearages. 


Our Subscribers will greatly oblige us by prompt remittance; which we hope they 
will do, to sustain the cause in which we are engaged. 


All persons who feel disposed to send donations in money, clothing, or books, may 
forward the same to our dwelling and office, 6, Hayward Place. 


AMUSEMENT AND INSTRUCTION. 


ONE HUNDRED DIALOGUES, foe Reading, Speaking, Ex- 
hibition in Schools, and General Reading. By Wiuu1am B. Fowre. Sixth 
Thousand. $1. 

This is not a collection of old pieces, but contains One Hundred New and 
Original Dialogues, among which are those that are long, short, humorous, 
serious, comic, witty, amusing, and instructive, — all having a high moral tone. 
It is highly commended by the press, teachers, and all who have used or read it, 


THE MIND AND HEART; or, School and Fireside Reading 


for Children; containing Stories, Dialogues, Tables, Anecdotes, &c. By Wi1L- 
Liam B. Fowxe. Just published. 45 cents. 


The whole is of a goc. moral tone, and an appropriate and beautiful Gift for 
Children. 
THE SCHOOL HARP; containing Eighty-five Pleasing and 


Instructive Songs for Schools and Singing Classes. New. Ninth Thousand. 
Twenty-five cents. 


Many of the songs are adapted to popular and familiar music. It is recom- 
mended, by competent teachers who are using it, as being the best book of the kind. 


SCHOOL MELODIES; containing a Choice Collection of Popu- 


lar Airs, with Uriginal and Appropriate Words, for Schools. Fifty-second Thou- 
sand. 17 cents. 





*,* The above sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
MORRIS COTTON, Publisher, 


120, Washington Street, Boston. 
Sold by Booksellers generally. 
* 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO MAKE UP CLUBS. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS FOR 1857. 


A New Volume of ‘THE HOME,” and *“*YOUTH’S CASKET,” will 
be commenced in January, 1857. 


THE HOME: 


A FIRESIDE MONTHLY COMPANION AND GUIDE, 


For Tas Wire, THE Mo7seR, THe Sister, AND THE DavGarer. 





“Tae Home,” unlike any other magazine published in this country, is devoted to 
the cultivation of the virtues of womanly character, and that moral excellence which 
shines out in the home-circle, and adorns the wife, the mother, the sister, and the 
daughter. It is conducted with the single aim to elevate sociul life, by teaching 
those principles, and inculeating those sentiments, which are most intimately asso- 
ciated with home,—the sphere of the true woman. tin this unoccupied field of 
literature, it is the constant effort of those who have the publication in charge to 
inspire the reader with a deeper love of home and nature, truth and beauty; to lead 
to a greater desire for individual improvement, and a higher ambition; and thus to 
add to the sources of home-enjoyment. 

Every effurt will be made to make “ The Home ”’ a truly domestic and valuable 
household magazine. It will be edited by Mrs. H. E. G. Arey, assisted by an able 
corps of contributors; and no labor or expense will be wanting to render it worthy a 
place at every fireside, and a desirable comspanion and guide for the wife, the mother, 
the sister, and the daughter. It will be printed with clear, open-faced, new type, 
upon the finest white paper, and be issued on the first of every month. Each 
number will contain forty-eight double-column octavo pages, and a portrait of some 
distinguished woman. 

Terns in Apvance. — One copy one year, $1.50; three copies, $4; seven 
copies, $8; ten copies, and oue to the getter-up of the club, $10. 





THE YOUTH’S CASKET: 


An Ilustrated Monthly Magazine for the Young, containing twenty-four octavo pages, 
and published at only Fifty Cents a Year. 








{= To those who will interest themselves in the circulation of our Magazines 
for 1857, -—~ every two ‘‘Casker”’’ subseribers counting one for the ** Home,’? — we 
offer the following superior inducements: — 


To the Lady sending us the Largest List of Subscribers before the first day of 
Mareh, 1857, we will give, either one of — 


WHEELER & WILSON’S SEWING-MACHINES, 
The cash price of which is $100; ora 
ONE-HUNDRED DOLLAR MELODEON! 


To the person sending us the Second Largest List, we will give a Firry-DoLLar 
Mevopewr; the Third Largest List, Twenty-Five DoLLars’ worth or Books, se- 
lected from the catalogue of any publisher; the Fourth Largest List, a PorrasLe 
Wruitine-Desxk, valued at $10. 


As a matter of interest to competitors, we give the following List of Premiums, 
awarded in 1856:— 


First Premium, to Mrs. E. F. Cook, Flint, Mich. ... . . 76 Subscribers. 
Second ,, to Mrs. I. W. Briacs, West Macedon, N.Y. . . 60 Subseribers. 
Third ‘ to Mrs. A. E. Pauer, Laurens,N.Y. . . . - 83 Subscribers. 
Fourth ,, to Mrs. M. Forpes, Middlesex, N.Y. - 8l Subseribers. 





(>> Names ean be sent in at different times, and from different post-offices. Letters 
requiring an answer must enclose a stamp for return-postage. 

TF Postage on the “ Home,” twelve cents a year, if paid three months in advance at 
the office of delivery. Postage on the ‘‘ Casket,” six cents a year, in advance. Specimens, 
show-bills, &e., furnished to all wishing te form clubs. Address 


BEADLE & ADAMS, Buffklo. 
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